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URBAN INFLUENCES ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


fue Urpan University or To-pay 

receding chapters an attempt has 
le to de scribe the forces which have 
the 
and moulded it to its pres 


wis for modern English 
Enough has perhaps been said 
onably clear picture of its fo! 
ration and of the various services 
ssumed at the wish of the peo- 
things have been largely mat 
rather than of personal obser 
The writer realizes that 

from an 


I by a mere observer 


try to interpret the spirit and 
these universities is subject to thi 
even probability, of grave error 
is necessarily based upon 
interpretation of unfamiliar 

nad 1s eubje et therefore to all the 


allibility of the traveler's tal 


ess it would be wrong to exclude 
- 


direct im 


traces of the 


institu 


in visiting these 


‘ 


gy the men who are direc 


phases of their activity 


is to follow has come from 


in personal e 


| mve 


rough correspondence. It is the 
prove to he 


reporter and 


he may 
ly accurate 
the impressions thus receives 
tor from the United States the 
ng fact is the spiritual kinship of 
h and the American urban uni 
Not only is the material form of 
the 


which ae 


ervice effort largely identical in 
but the 


is the same. 


motive 
So true is this that 


» countries, 


if 
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one may picture a delegation of English 
urban university men as entirely at home in 
a meeting of the American Association of 
Urban Universities. So familiar to them 
would be the subjects discussed that only 
the 


academic nomenclature might 


difference of local conditions and of 


interpose a 


temporary obstacle To both countries the 


same urban growth has brought similar 


problems and naturally the methods of so- 
Though the 


universities in England 


lution largely the same. 


} 


Hsenc? 


are 
of state 
institutions certal 
servic a considerable geo 


bi 


poses upon the urban 
luties of 
graphical area, they are nevertheless to 
our own urban rather 
Ther 


ing in most of them anything equivalent to 


identified wit} 


with our state universities. 


‘ 1? 


the multifarious activities usually 
] P és 


nated as extension-work’”’ 


state institutions 


rger part of their 


rom national] 


- oe 41 
rom other 


. rey 
il reogri 


} 


} 


CXCE ption is t he work 


turer and the tutorial classes whie 


ilready stated, covers considerable areas 

Generally speaking, the tutorial classes 
are remarkably successful and are enthu 
siastically encouraged by the cooperating 
universities. In most cases the university 


men who make the direct contacts with the 
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the Workers’ Eduea- 


tional Association report that excellent re- 


representat ives of 


lations are maintained and that a most 


friendly feeling exists. Practically there 
are usually two leading figures, the unt- 
versity faculty member in charge of the 
work and the the 
W. E. A.’ These two, if they to- 


gether harmoniously, are able to satisfy the 


representative = 0! 


wi irk 


requirements of both academic procedure 
and of labor demand. In some institutions 
the university representative is quite evi- 
dently in supreme command, while at one 
university, at least, the major direction of 
the hands of the W. E. A. 


iver- 


affairs? is in 
secretary, who has his office in the w 
sity buildings. Much of course depends on 


personality, and the system is flexible 
enough to allow natural leadership to be 
developed on either side 

While the relations between the univer- 
sities and the labor movement are for 
most part harmonious, even a casual ob- 
server must detect certain tendencies which 
the 


These are traceable 


are not without danger to existing 
tutorial class system. 
directly to the more radical labor element, 
which is by no means negligible in England. 
This wing of the party believes that little 
good can come to labor from the existing 
A visible result of this protest 


the 


universities. 


is the foundation of labor colleges, 


which endeavor to furnish education for 
work-people without the assistance of the 
universities. Naturally a ‘‘specialized’’ 
system of economies and political science 
forms the basis of this education. The aim 
of this element of labor is frankly material- 
istic, and class consciousness is emphasized. 
The movement is openly a belligerent one 
and has been a source of considerable em- 


1 The usual practice is for the joint committee 


university member 


the W. FE. A. dis 


to have two secretaries—one a 
the 


trict concerned. 


and other the seeretaryv of 


2 Subject, of course, to the authority of the joint 


committee. 
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barrassment to the W. E. A., which must. 


of necessity, stand well with both the trades 
the universities. 
earlier years considerable emphasis was 
put upon the fact that the W. E. A. was 


unions and During its 


primarily an educational organization. 
which had no desire nor reason to partic 
pate in political or economic disputes 
With the growing strength of labor in polit 
ical life and with the direct challeng 

radicalism in education, this positio: 

difficult to 


cently, yielding to labor pressure, the W. E 


become more maintain. Re 
A. has become party to an agreement 1 
fied by the trades union congress, w 
volves some coordination beween thi 

types of working-class education. | 
statement explaining its position, the W 


KE. A. organization says, in part: 


The Trades Union Congress invited 
bodies concerned, viz., the Workers’ |} 
Association, the National Council of Lal 


and Ruskin Colleg: 


together, along with a representative of the | 


leges, Labour College, 


erative Union, Ltd., as a committee under its 
auspices, on the strict understanding 
body should fully preserve its freedon 
principles and teaching methods. This 


tion was thus definitely based upon a re 
of the fundamental differences of princi; 
policy among these bodies If the W. } \ 
not been convinced that its established ed 


principles and methods were in no ways 


by the agreement, it would not have enter 


This association with the opposed scho 
of thought in labor edueation. has 
considerable annoyance and appre her 
the universities and among local edu 
authorities and has even led to some « 
tion whether the present 
the 


permanently 


cooperat 


rangement for conduct of tut 


classes can be maintaine 


However, the importance of the exist 
difficulty must not be too serious! 
mated. It is of interest rather as an 


eation of certain disrupting tenden 


which are inherent in the system and w! 


are unfortunately always to be regard 
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ot potential danger. It is to be 


hoped that they may never be- 
erious menace to one of the finest 


ements of modern English university 


pment, 


llent as the tutorial class system has 


‘ 


( 


ryt 
/ ‘ 


itself to be, it has not as yet realized 


pes of the joint committee which 
| in 1908 the remarkable report on 
and Working-Class Education.’’ 


t is due not only to economic con- 


sut also to certain unavoidable dif- 
nherent in the plan. They may 


ed up in the statement that tutorial 


lucation is not, and at present can 


’ 


egarded as equivalent to regular 

training. For example, only those 
can be studied which presuppose 
iry school preparation. Thus the 


sciences,” mathematies and the lan- 


at least on a university basis, are 


eliminated as possibilities, and an 


emphasis is given to the social 


ind those subjeets which do not de 


m previous periods of rigorous 


diseipline Also, the work is not 


d as leading to a degree, although 
ises the necessary residence period 
hortened and the student’s career 
by scholarship grants. As a 
fact, however, the number of 


students eventually attaining the 


has never been large. Mansbridge 


the tutorial class student as fol 


types of y raeons join the classes, one 
f men and women who are convinced 


work as citizens is accomplished inade 


ecause of their lack of knowledge, and 


leliberately to give a great portion 


vears to the acquisition of such knowl 


ryt 


ther consisting of those who join the 
the result of pure educational impulse 
do not remain fixed throughout the 
class. Men pass from one to the 


any case, it frequently happens that 


: perhaps, biology. 


ity Tutorial Classes, p. 93. 


the class becomes so large a portion of the lives 
of the students that they can not with equanimity 
contemplate ceasing attendance. 

Undoubtedly the tutorial class has at- 
tained its greatest success in reaching con- 
siderable numbers of work-people and in 
elevating the class rather than the indi- 
vidual. It has therefore come nearer to 
realizing this educational ideal of the labor 
movement than it has to opening up a way 
for work-people, either adolescent or adult, 
to enter the university. For our purpose it 
is of interest to try to analyze the reaction 
of the tutorial class system on the university 
itself. Unlike the earlier extension classes, 
it can not claim credit for the founding of 
new universities, but it undoubtedly has 
brought the already-existing universities be- 
fore the English people in a very favorable 
light and has gained approval from wide 
classes of population. Perhaps the most 
important influence has been that exercised 
upon the teaching staff. There can be no 
question of the salutary effect upon any 
teacher of occasional contact with adult 
minds in the practice of his profession. In 
all the universities visited, the men engaged 
in tutorial classwork emphasized this point 
and seemed to find a large measure of satis- 
faction in the opportunity offered them for 
acquaintance, and often friendship, with 
their maturer students. The increased 
number of teaching positions also has served 
as a valuable outlet in providing careers 
for ambitious young scholars, thus bring- 
ng new blood and new ideas into En- 
glish university life. It is perhaps still too 
early to detect any marked influence in 
curriculum or subject-matter. However, 
faculty members were encountered who pro- 
fessed to see in this contact with the work- 
ing classes a potential source of reorganiza- 
tion in the teaching of certain branches of 
the social sciences. At any rate the work- 
ingman has, in the tutorial classes, a hith- 
erto unknown opportunity to present his 
political, social and economic views to the 
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university world. These classes are also re- 
sponsible for the creation of a new genus of 
teacher at the English university, namely, 
the staff tutor, who devotes his entire time 
to the extramural classwork. Opinions dif- 
fer as to the desirability of this arrange- 
ment. Proponents argue that the interest 
of such a man is undivided and his work 
therefore more effective than that of the 
regular university teacher whose tutorial 
class is a side issut Opponents, on the 
other hand, complain that the staff tutor is 
too remotely associated with university life 
and that he ean not therefore truly repre 
sent the university before his classes. 

A short digression may be allowable here 
to consider the viewpoint of the English 
people toward the tutorial classes in so far 
as thev manifest any attitude at all. As 
we have already seen, it is generally a fa 
vorable one. Strangely enough, the opposi- 
tion, unimportant though it may be, comes 
from the most wick ly separated Classes of 
society. The radical labor element, as has 
already been stated, looks with distrust 
upon the ‘‘eapitalistic’’ tendeney of univer- 
sity training and prefers to teach its own 
system of economies in the labor colleges. 
At the other end, a small element of the 
aristocracy and plutocracy still disbelieves 
in edueation for the working classes, and 
regards these efforts as a foolish and even 
dangerous experiment. Into this fe ling is 
injected some of the traditional difference 
in viewpoint between the older aristocracy 
of the county and the newer democracy of 
the city. Thus we see these tutorial classes 
accused of aristocratic or capitalistic ten- 
dencies by the radicals, and of radicalism 
by the aristocrats. Fortunately the great 
mass of the people pays no attention to these 
divergent opinions and is fully in sympathy 
with the universities. 

A vital factor of the success of the tuto- 


rial classes is to be found in the fact that the 
student pays but a nominal fee. This is 
explained by the desire to make the work 


available to even the poorest workman, and 
is justly regarded as an important step iy 
educational democracy. It is noticeable. 
however, that the fees charged regular uni 
versity students are considerably higher 
than the tutorial class fees and there seems 
here to exist an unjustifiable discrimination 
against the adolescent student. The ex. 


planation has been offered that the ad 
classes are non-vocational and are given 


direct preparation for citizenship rat 


than in preparation for a profession 
cation, as is predominantly the case in 1 
regular session. While this reasoning | 
not be universally regarded as sound, t 
is in our own country an exact parallel t 
found in the law of the state of Ohi 
erning municipal universities. This 
provides in effect that, in such institut 
tuition may be charged in all courses 
cept in the college of liberal arts, 1.¢., a 
dent may receive a liberal 
out expense, but he must pay for inst: 
tion in those branches of knowledg 
which he expects to earn his living 
At only one English university, L 
pool, does there seem to be a tender 
work independently in offering tut 
classes (or their equivalent), as well as 
the W. E. A It is argued with som: 


tice that all trade unions have not eared | 


affiliate with the W. E. A. and that ther 
no reason why the university should rv 
to grant a direct appeal from these org 
zations. Thus classes have been 
direct, for example, to the dock Wo! 
union, at their own request, without 
erence to the W. E. A. organization. 1 
same independent tendency is marked 


in the Seotch universities. In Engla! 


however, it is the exception to the gene! 
rule, and the W. E. A. is, almost ever 


5 Nottingham has a number of classes in 


education wilt 


4 


nection with a special miners’ welfare adult e¢ 


vA 


711 


; 


cation committee, which is a joint committee wi! 


the department of adult education, and is finan 


out of the welfare fund. 
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the officially-reeognized agency for INDUSTRIAL CERTIFICATE DEPARTMENT 
peration As the result of an agreement made with certain 


question has often been asked trade unions, the University of Birmingham has 


er the English tutorial class Systt m established a special department for the systematic 
I fully transferred to the  imsttuction of students nominated by the unions. 

| “~~ SUCCCSS . ° aw 

i | \ ; ' f f The course occupies two full days Monday and 

| States. As a matter of fact, spo 


Tuesday—of each week during the twenty-six 
ttempts have been made to interest weeks of the university session. The scheme has 
American colleges in teaching a been approved by a representative body of Bir- 
y ‘“‘iabor’’ type of political and m™mingham trade unionists; and the administrative 
: . ‘ommittee includes, along with academic members, 
ence, but the response trom = £ i 
one representative of each union sending six 
rkmen and colleges has been small 
more members. 


» reasons which re nder the SUCCESS The lectures and tutorial assistance are pri 


classes doubtful in our own De 1@ university without charge; and note-books 


o be found in the materia ind text-books are also s 
denta. The unions. 
e American workman and 
‘ ; | make compensation, where necessary, 
l lucationé por ty : 
ot eau ona O} pe rtunl a wages, and in e f union offi 


ibor is more adequately re them from all duties o1 he days they 

ce more content with exist iniversity. Further, the unions are 

s than ts the ease in England. make the necessary arrangements wit! 
however, is the fact that » of absence from work 

» subjects of study are: 

Is Open In every large city to! te ae Re 

ily to secure adult eduea National and local governmet ‘ 


desires, but also to send 3. Mo lustry and economics 


o college after they have r 1. Social philosophy 


, . 5. English literature. 

ree secondary education. A work , ae 

’ In addition to these courses of lectures tutor 
mal association, as a connecting : 
; , assistance is given to students in the principal sul 


' ivereltlos . 
e universiti jects; and special stress is laid on 


the United States f essays and practice in clear expression. 


necessary The great An industrial certificate is awarded after 


‘ nati hich ise 
univers! belong to the Lamination, W 1} I 


as freely : the rest of the The plan outlined above has evidently 
nd are by them as freely used not satisfied the expectations of those con- 
indispensable, as is the W. E cerned, since it is just now in abeyance. 
d, it must be regarded as the A somewhat similar opportunity is of 
purely English conditions fered by the university college of Notting 
‘met with some measure of suc- ham for adult working-class students. 
the British dominions and colonies, course takes up two whole days in each 
glish tradition prevails. But i week and is planned to cover two years :’ 
ted States adult edueation must d: 
First Year 


merely as a workmen's enterprise, 
: Economics 


erms of the entire population. Economic organization 
eral efforts to provide edueation for Industrial history 
ople by some phase of the part-time General history 
have been made at the English uni English 
ties, but these have never assumed Second Year 
proportions. At Birmingham the Advanced economics and econ 
Statistics 


6 


s outlined as follows: 


lar of the University of Birmingham for 7 University Colle 


n 1025 26, P 187. of Day Classes, ’ 
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Political history 
Social psychology 


Logical method. 


Other subjects may be added, if time al- 
lows. <A certificate is granted for satisfae- 
tory completion of the work, and free stu- 
dentships are granted by the college to 
that the 


trades union or other organization makes 


selected students on condition 
arrangements for absence from employment 
The 


plan differs essentially in many ways from 


and for maintenance where necessary. 


our own cooperative engineering system, 
but particularly in the fact that the college 
deals with the organizations rather than the 
employer directly. 

The University College of Nottingham, 
which was the first college developed di- 
rectly from extension teaching, has the dis- 
tinction of possessing the only department 
of adult education in England.* Thus its 
head, Professor R. Peers, M. C., M. A., is 
the only professor of adult edueation at an 
The depart- 
ment, according to its constitution, is or- 


English higher institution. 
ganized for the following activities: 

(a) The provision of three-year univer- 
sity tutorial classes and one-year prepara- 
tory classes leading up to tutorial classes. 

(b) The provision of university exten- 
sion courses and other courses of lectures of 
a university character in non-voeational 
subjects. 

(ec) The arrangement of internal courses 
at the university college and other approved 
adult 
more particularly for students in extra- 


centers for working-class students, 


mural classes and similar students who 


might profit by continuous training, but 
whose circumstances do not permit them to 
take advantage of the ordinary facilities for 


full-time study. 


* However, a number of other universities (Cam 
bridge, London, ete.), have approximately the same 
thing under other names. University College at 


Exeter has a ‘‘Department of Extra-Mural Stud 


be 


ies. 
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(d) The training and provision of tutors 
and lecturers for extra-mural classes and 
courses. 

(e) The investigation of problems coy 
nected with adult education, and the publi 
eation of such reports and information as 
may be approved by the departmenta! com 
mittee. 

Two factors at least distinguish the work 
in adult education at Nottingham: (a 
organization as an independent department 
rather than as a subsidiary function, draw 
ing upon other departments ; this means t 
creation of a staff whose whole time 
energy is given to this highly-specializ 
work; and (b) its expressed conception « 
adult education in England as eventu 
capable ot development into a selenc 
ering all classes and widely-extended 
of knowledge, in distinetion to its pr 
limitation to wor 


commonly accepted 


people. The success of this department 
adult edueation, expressly organized wi! 
a single object in view, is witnessed | 
fact that Nottingham 

} 


classes than any other English coll 


has more tuto! 
university.” 

The efforts just mentioned, support: 
the 
work-people, are typieal of the at! 
of the 


government grants for educatior 


state toward higher « 


tion in England. There exists a fe 
of national responsibility, which is entir 
in the United States. In Eng! 


the urban universities lean heavily o1 


absent 


national exchequer for support, as w 
on the councils of their own city and 
jacent communities. In facet, as has bee! 


previously stated, every university 


university college in England is now in rr 
ceipt of income from national sourees. T!!s 
is not surprising in a nation which has su! 
sidized a great industry (mining) and 
which maintains an unemployment re! 
system. In our own country it is the 


® See table on p. 743, Scuoon anv Socrery, J 


23, 1928. 
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| state and the city, not the nation, 
ive adopted higher education as a 
There are, however, certain im 
lifferences. In America no state is 
m to support, even in part, eleven 
versities, as well as numerous co! 
Nor is the plan of 
ersity support by state and cit) 
The E: 


tem is particularly interesting to us 


lifferent kinds. 
n America generally.’ 


the efforts made in recent years to 
1 department of education in our 
vernment, and the initial desir 
nents to link up with it a plan 
il subsidies to certain forms of 
The failure to extend this lat 
f the attempt, beyond its already 
shed usage in the Department ot 
ture, seems to prove that the Ameri- 


do not believe in joint support 


ities by several political units. 
probable that state and munici 
rsities will continue to keep their 
characters in the United States 
however, 


rlish urban university, 


f the nature of both, in so far as 
| support is concerned. 

put aside consideration of purely 
and 


differences in organization 


income. the new English univer 


ins the spiritual brother of the 
municipal institution. Both ar 
religious prejudice or test, both 
result of loeal pride and industrial 
omie need, and both find their high 
ssion in service to the students of 
They 


ranked among the best creations of 


wh communities. may be 
urban civilization. 


PaRKE Rexrorp KoLBe 
INSTITUTE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


|? ’ . 
! AYTECHNKK 


(re rria Sehool of Technology receives 
from the city of Atlanta in addition to its 


from the state. 
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THE PLACE OF THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL LIBRARY IN A 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


THE influence of social and economic con- 


ditions on business, industry, education 


and government has made nothing short 


of a revolution in educational procedure 


the world over. In no division of our edu 
cational system has this change been more 
revolutionary than in secondary schools 
and in no other division has such rapid 


progress been made 


To our old high schools came a fairly 
homogeneous mass of pupils with well- 
established traditions, language and _ vo- 


eabulary. Few came with any intelligent 
distaste for 


all 


interest—many with a real 
scholarship, although scholarship was 
the old offered. To the 


school of this day } 


tvpe of school 
comes a heterogeneous 
mass with many diverging interests, all of 
which our schools try to satisfy, for while 
scholarship must be emphasized, the de- 
velopment of the individual so that he may 
fill his rightful place in society is the great 
We no longer think of 
Hlow 
can they, within the brief span of high 
chool 
responsibility 
right 


work of the school 


pupils in the mass but as individuals 


vears, be given right attitudes of 


¢ 


and self-cuidanee toward 


standards of living? Edueation 


which sends its pupils out with the ideals 
of free 
ideals and practice of social cooperation 
the 
falls far 


struggle instead of 


com petitive 


which enables individual to be of 


greatest service short of its op 
portunity. 

Librarians speak with pride of the con 
tribution the library is making to adult 
‘*When 


taught to like and depend upon books, the 


education. boys and girls are 


problem of adult education will be largely 


solved,’’ an edueational leader has said. 


Obviously then if books are to be the tools 
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of the age, we must teach the use of them. 
We that all 
process, brought about only by careful di- 
The lack 


of this systematic training during school 


know learning is a_ slow 


rection and systematic training. 
years accounts for the necessity of now 
trying to bridge the gap—beginning at the 


wrong end. Never can skill so acquired 
bring the satisfaction, the Joy, the sponta- 
neitvy of that begun or originated, in the 
readers’ youthful impulses. The game be 
longs to them and their joy in their ability 
to hunt out their own material and seleet 
their books will develop a power and even 
a leadership much needed in this day As 
the 


way to 


we are dealing with individual, the 


library must find a recognize the 
pupil's initiative, his capacity for study 


his interests, and thus prepare him for 


self-directed personal development beyond 
the His 


osities must be conserved 


school. natural urges and ecuri- 
and directed in 
such a way as to bring to him the joy of 
work and the power of self-direction which 
go to make a successful adult. 
principles of secondary 


forth by the 


The eardinal 
education as set American 
National 
tives of modern education in a democracy 


health, 


mastery of the tools and technique of learn- 


Education Association as objee- 


are worthy home membership, 
ing, vocational effectiveness, useful citizen- 
ship, wise use of leisure time and ethical 
character. In the light of these objectives, 
the high-school library assumes new im- 
portance in the field of education, and be- 
comes one of the most vital factors in the 
achievement of this goal. 

The challenge of worthy home member- 
ship carries with it the art of living to- 


The 
the influence of motion pictures, the auto- 


gether. home of to-day, reflecting 
mobile, the increasing rights of women and 
children, is very different from the home 
of yesterday. To see a typical American 


girl, well dressed and speaking excellent 
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English, escorting her mother wearing 


shawl over her head, speaking broken 
English, or none at all, gives a new con 
ception of what the school is meaning in th, 
lives of these people, as well as a new con 
the tremendous 
the 


These children become the interpreters of 


ception of opportunity 


and responsibilities of institution 
our customs, ideals and standards to their 


homes. Through our books on domestic 


science, woodworking, cooking, sewing 
study of color, textiles and laundry work 
the library can do much for them 
Health the proper 
attention from youth. The library n 
the effort to 
standards A healthy body is neces 
to a healthy Books 


are our most powerful factors for produ 


has never received 


cooperate in ruise hy 


mind good books 


ing a healthy mind. Only a healthy mir 
can be an active one. Lazy thinking 
habits break down mentality and m 

The 


spire the individual to read, to invest 


school can do mueh t 


library 


to make his own life and that of | 
low men healthier. The discoveries 
science furnish great inspiration 
dependent reading. What norma! 


devour books on athleties, sv 
Through 


books he soon learns where he is weit 


will not 
ming, golf, tennis, track? 
what corrective measures he can use 
is the great object of all our edueatior 
to make it carry over into living. 1 
many times there is a gap between 
we know and what we do 

Mastery of tools and technique of | 


We are 


beginning to realize that the library 


ing is of great importance. 


storehouse of the sharpest, finest tools, 

to avail ourselves of their assistance. | 
fifty vears the library has stood read) 
help, but has been used only in the 1 
indifferent way. Books used to be for t! 
scholar, the student and the man of leisure 


only. To-day, all must turn to books. T 





; 


nen 
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per must study home sanitation 
es, domestic economy; the public 
ist know how to study municipal 

city planning, recreation, wel- 
All are realizing slowly the 
We can no longer expect 
the of 


learned that the only way is to 


hooks 


accept coin our wisdom 
his hand the tools, teach him how 
the ex 

This 


prac 


em and leave him to cret 


t} wisdom for himself 


will make cultivated 


by 


Only through books 


effectiveness 1s demanded 
world 
the great field of human in 
information to broaden and de 
ability for 


and any worl 
lp every one to choose wisely 
and to 
The 
n do best, to labor, 


birthright 


h he will render, 


pment in chosen lines 


will not be 


renshi ust give ti 


our responsibilities 


‘OUTSECS 


Ih CIVICS, 


while high 


in 


is Oo to all, and 


pen 


s reading 


to influence hi 


he children of to-day 


if to-morrow—t will 


hey 


pli nour cities, man our 


nehow they must be taught 
herited and how 
No 
zens of this type, but the 
Washingt 


struggie 


to earrs 
ri¢ burden classroom 
In, Gladstone, on. 


the long to 


teach 


er eivilization in which we 
le isure time 1s closely allied 
Many of our prob 
life be 


made at 


membership 
and will 


the 


ocial economic 


home has been 


no ich for people to find pleasure 
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it 
a most powerful factor here; a taste for 


within The school library may prove 
books, a habit of finding entertainment in 
the 


In other days only these few 


them, is no longer privilege of a 


leisured few. 
could read and develop libraries, of which 
magnificent 
this 


there are such examples all 


over Europe. To-day privilege ex- 


tends to the masses and is about the only 
force against commercialized leisure con- 
trolled by men whose only interest is money 
making Unless we can systematically 
foster this privilege, teach our youth the 
joy of reading, give an appetite for some- 
thing better, their impressions and desires 
lead to but 


thinking and 


ean nothing deterioration in 
mental vigor 

To develop character, which is the culmi- 
nation of all other objectives, we must give 
hese youths the experience of putting into 
les of 


again and again the princi; 
the of 


practice 


which vuarantee rood 


It is 


maduet are 


aracter those who leave school 


th } 


unformed characters who become 


tools unscrupulous boss (“om- 
anionship with books has long been recog 


zed 


ever 


corner-stone 
oblig 


been greater than now: 


as the 


has our moral 


lligent 


lligent to guard, improve, 


transmit institutions leals handed 


iown by 


renerations 


to equip our youth with such education 


that they will develop attitudes of fair 


lav, and a regard for rights of others, 


vhich eventually grow from a sense of 


cooperation and of responsibility toward 


ety, This can come only from work 


ing in an atmosphere of proper stimulation, 
and to provide this atmosphere the school 

brary exists. Every pupil must fashion 
ome philosophy of life; need to help 
to feel of the 


and joys of those who have lived and Nt rved 


we 


him see and some thrills 


for the rood they could do, and not for the 
The 


and 


material reward story of Pasteur, 


happy in study 


SeTvV ice 
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living a life of hardship because Labrador 
needed his skill, and the stories of the lives 
of many others will help to make his life 
The eminent 
French psychologist and philosopher, Le 
Bon, in his book ‘* Revolt of the World,’’ 


says, ‘‘The principal function of all edu- 


less sordid and _ selfish. 


cation should be to create those habits 
which are guides of every day life. The 


future will belong not to those whose In- 
tellect is greatest, but to those whose char- 
acter is strongest.’’ What a challenge to 
the The 
alone will not do; the habit forming library 


We 


school library! pubhe library 
must be inside, not outside the school 
must begin with the youth of the day 


The 


rapidly developing into a specialized form 


modern high-school library is 


adapted to its own peculiar needs. One 
of the most important factors of its sue- 
cess is the appreciation by the principal 
and teaching staff of the functions of the 
library, and their whole-hearted coopera- 
tion in helping to achieve these functions. 
To become a vital unit of the school, the 
libary must establish its identity and have 
its funetions recognized and respected ; 
it must be free to work out its own salva- 
The out of 


through books and other materials used to 


tion. giving information, 
supplement class work, is a most important 
but the function. 


(lasses in history read widely in fiction, 


function, not whole 
travel, biography and sociology as well as 
English elasses add biography, 


All use 
Thus 


history. 
history and sociology to literature. 

every means to enrich the class work 
the library becomes a vital part of the life 
of the school, and pupils learn to appreei- 
The 


school library needs a tremendously live 


ate and possess the library. high- 


collection of materials of various kinds: 


books, 
pictures, victrola records and maps. 


pam phlets, 
It is 
just as important to be able to furnish a 


magazines, clippings, 


model of a boat for a boy who is making 
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one as it is to have a classical dictionary 
on the reference shelves, 

Only about forty-seven per cent. of those 
who enter American secondary schools com. 


plete the course. In our own school, al out 


fiftv per cent. are foreign born. Th 
process of making a living, the adjustment 
into the environment of a new 


constitutes a positive struggle, and sur. 
sedes all other activities for cultur: 
the birth, ecustor 


and social position of their own race 


finest antecedents of 
lost in the confused order of evaluation 
the 
agency, logically the high school library 


new distractions of the day. Sor 


must arouse them to an appreciatior 

true valuation and delight in reading { 
recreation. Youth has the happy fa 
of projecting itself into characters w! 
interest it. The thrill the adolescent 
or girl gets from reading is an exper 
that lifetime. To 


a girl in tears because Jo did not n 


comes once in a 


have a boy deseribe 
Talisman’’ as a ‘‘Whiz of a 


up till two o'clock to finish it’’; or anot 


Laurie; to 


book. | 


to call Barrie ‘‘The guy who writes | 
plays’’; to have ‘‘ Cloister and the Heart 
the ‘‘Swellest book | 


it made me ery,”’ serves to gi\ 


deseribed as 
read ; 
renewed appreciation of literature bra: 
as old-fashioned, which is too often b 
under the mass of modern productior 
The really efficient high-school librar 
surely has its place in any systen 
national library service. In Americ 
find the following types: First, that 
ing the public library system to the se! 
system by cooperative arrange! 
whereby the publie library administers | 
school library, housed and financed by 
board of Second, the se! 


library under the supervision of the se! 


edueation. 


division of the publie library, usually 


der an agreement whereby book collection, 


supplies and 


transportation, 
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country 


equipment 
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of the 
partnership 


rnished largely at expense 


of education. These 
iid furnish only temporary relief 
only be justified when there are 
means by which a school library 
It is difficult to find con 
condi- 


[ tained 


to-day under favorable 
coming and going of the public 
otherwise than most distracting 


The 


rary will lose. too. by the lower- 


itmosphere and discipline 
tone of the book collection, and 

n, if she understands the need 
rh-school work, will have no time 
neral Third, the type 
ence, the library belonging wholly 
hool Each different, 


group of teachers work to 


pubhie 


school is 
will 
ds along entirely different paths 
rary must have the most ad 
location, and must adapt it- 
tvpe of school, elass of pupils 
ever vital co- 
the 
the center of the in- 


life of the school? 


of teachers 


kor is it not mental work- 


laboratory, 
and cultural 
there must be freedom, easy ac 


' 
elves 


and every encouragement 


with shelves showing quality 
n quantity, and a recognition that 
ls want they want at once. In 


The 


work, primarily, always to 


t may never be regained 
ll ist 
and 


to make pupils want more 


better 
the Who ean 


is a lot bigger than it looks’’ 


er and 
hat are results? 
life 
nment recently heard from a high 
inior, who had just finished read 
Mille’s ‘‘Strongheart One of our 
clopedias SaVs ‘*The most potent 
economical influence exerted for 
voung and old is through reading.”’ 
ir chief task to create in our pupils 
ove for books, such an appreciation 
iries and dependence upon them, 
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that when school days are over, they will 
turn instinctively to other libraries at their 
disposal for all they have come to expect 


from the library in their school? The child 


of to-day has a right to receive while in 


school that experience and training which 
will obviate confusion and embarrassment 
self-education in the 


in furthering his 


vears to come. 
The field of 


nating one for library service, rich in op- 


the high school is a fasci- 


portunity and rewards. It gives a chance 
the 
citizens, through the 
reading habits, and cultivates a connection 


to contribute to well-being of good 


fostering of rood 


vith public libraries and those of other in- 
stitutions. ‘‘Preparation for participation 
in the ever increasingly complex social life 
of our times demands a training as wide 
as life itself.’ Surely no type of library 
can be inspiring, or can be 


efforts of 


service more 


more worthy of the best our 
profession. 


May INGLES 


TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


THAT poor teaching characterizes much of 
hicher education is a generally 


This situation is especially true 


the work in 
accepted tact. 
in the liberal 
econdary education the problem of instruction 


arts college. In elementary and 


has been carefully studied, and great progres: 
has been made in attaining effective means of 
measure 

This is 


general, 


} 
r oblective 


instruction and in perfecting 
ments to test the results of instruction 


the hirher education In 


it may be said that instruction in higher educa 


cease in 


tion is not as effective as in elementary and 


condary education. The statements of careful 


observers and investigators in this field confirm 


the existence of this real weakness of the col 


? 


— 
ieee . 


Scientifie method in college administration and 


a prophe cy. 


college teaching must still be mainly 
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Not much can be said about its application up to 


date. 


I have long contended that the source of half 
of the ills to which the modern college is heir, les 
in the prevailing methods of instruction. ... If 
the content of college courses was more closely 
related to the demands of after life, if the objee- 
tives, in other words, were clear to those who pur- 
sued them, the intellectual tempo of the institution 
would be immediately quickened. But the college 
courses should also be reorganized so as to stimu 


late independent activity on the part of students.? 


The best teaching is found in the lowest grades 
of our educational system. Much teaching in the 


college is sterile.4 


Teaching in elementary and secondary schools 
18 superior to instruction in institutions of higher 


learning. 


There appears to be good evidence that col 
lege teaching is not as suecessful and effective 
as it ought to be. The reason for this situation, 
and the conditions that have made it difficult to 
supervise college teaching and to measure the 
results of instruction will be discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

The lack of detinite objectives on the part of 
the college is partly responsible for ineffective 
teaching. Furthermore, the evaluation of the 
results of instruction, when the purpose is cul- 
tural, is very diffienlt. Certain traditions have 
also grown up respecting college teaching that 
hamper any constructive plan of supervision. 
Since little or no professional training has been 
demanded for college teaching, college teachers 
themselves have had little interest in any scien 
tifie study of college teaching. In considering 
prospective teachers scholarship and the posses 


Appa 


sion of degrees have been emphasized. 


Method in 


1 Kelly, F. Sun ** Scientifie College 
Administration and 
Vol, 20, 1924, 


2 Capen, 8. P., ‘‘ Dilemma of College of Arts and 


College Teaching, ScHooL 


AND SOcIery, Sept. 27. 


Sciences,’’ Educational Review, Vol. 61, pp. 277 
285 (1921). ' 


> Klapper, Paul, ‘‘ The College Teacher and His 
Status,’’ ‘‘ Educational 
Vol. II 

4 Taylor, W.S., ‘‘Supervision of College Instrue 
tion,’’ Bulletin No. 7, of Kentucky 
(1926). 


Professional Administra 


tion and Supervision,’’ (1925), pp. 73-91. 


“ie 
University 
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ently, college administrators believe firmly in the 
time-worn principle “he who knows can teach.” 

Klapper® gives the following causes of ine; 
fective teaching: (1) only equipment necessary 
for successful teaching, thorough knowledge o! 
the subject; (2) lack of sympathetic under 


standing of the student’s viewpoints; (3) 


absence of constructive supervision. “In a 
college such supervision would stir deep resent 
ment. The college teacher is, in all matters of 
teaching, a law unto himself. He sees little of 
the actual teaching of his colleagues; they se 
little of his . 


if ever, brought up for discussion. 


methods of teaching are rare|) 
The results 
are inevitable. Weaknesses of teaching are per 
petuated, while the devices and practices ot 

effective 


leagues.” 


teacher remain unknown to his « 
(4) No standards required tor 
lege teaching, except scholarship and charact 
and no knowledge of educational tech 
required, 

recent bulletin® of the Associat 
Colleges, Randall, of Br 


commission 


In a 


American Dean 


University, chairman of the 


| 


“The Enlistment and Training of College 7 


ers,” gives the results of a queshonnaire 


to 267 institutions. In reply to this quest 


“What do you consider the most essential « 


fication for teaching in college?” two hu 
and twenty-five or 54.3 per cent., mente 


scholar hip; seventy-seven or 28.8 per 


teaching ability; sixty-seven or 25.1 per 


professional 


In the 


members of the 


training 


small colle re there Is dange r 


teaching staff may not 


contacts with the leaders and investigator 


their own field. The very organization ot 


institutions makes such a condition a co! 


; 
‘ 


one. This inevitably results in ineffective 
ing, since no teacher, at least on this level, « 
do his best without a knowledge of the deve 

field 


without the intellectual stimulus that comes ! 


ment and progress in his of study 


contacts with those who interest themselv 
the problems of teaching and research in ! 
special field. In the denominational collex 
considerable number of the teaching staf! 
' Klapper, Paul, ‘College Teaching.’ 
York: World Book Co. Chap. 3 (1920). 


6 Vol. XIII, No. 2, April, 1927. 
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mutes of theological seminaries. Fre- ous other experiments have been attempted to 
their training is limited to this type of measure the results of collezge education. In 
Unfortunately, this training has 1923-24," the School of Education of Oklahoma 


many of them firm believers in the “ex Agricultural and Mechanical College devised a 


ra’ method of imparting information. method of supervising instruction by means of 


teachers who have had some experience the opinions of students. Questionnaires were 
pubhe school system or whose graduate sent to all the students, requesting them to 
had some contact with the professional eyaluate the methods used by the instructors. 
of education usually show a fine pro No definite information is given as to the success 
of the experiment, except a statement that it 

of turning inexperienced teach-  pesulted in an improvement in their instruction. 

» they please 1s pointed out by Former President Mezes,® of the College ol the 

City of New York, suggests a method of train 
ing college teachers in which professional train- 


a newly-made doctor whose per 


1 interest lie elsewhere is ap. ing, practice teaching and study or research in 
li ay \ 


vs: in the name of their special field, each takes a definite portion 

turned loose in the class of the eandidate’s time. Dean Randall,’® in his 
own bent. He teaches what report in a recent bulletin of the Association 
As a result much of the of American Colleges, received the following 


o undergraduates is far ‘ , 
. answers to question 13 of his questionnaire: 


lized in content and method of presen » 
“What type of instruction do you offer to 


adapted to any but expert use . 

rained instructor be left free to take 
of these facts as he pleases, whether 
ince offered or the method pursued? each department to supervise or instruct the 


prospective teachers?”’—‘“Some institutions re 


ported it their practice to send a delegate from 


ey struetor in English, frankly con young instructors who are conducting freshman 
f appalled by the difficulties he en courses. Some reported that they held bi- 
id me recently that no superior officer monthly meetings among the various depart 
foot in his classroom, that he knew ments where papers were read on problems 
reneral way what other men were doing 


‘+ 


relating to teaching. One institution reported 
blems with which he was contending 


i @ cide: wath dieia 44 te that the faculty formed a class each year for 
SA or would. , the purpose of making a careful study of the 
teachers’ problems. Another reported that they 
ion of instruction as a general pro- made an attempt through the dean's office to 
rher education evidently does not assist and interest young teachers in their work. 
Objection is made to supervision on the Another reported that graduate assistants serve 
that it means a loss of freedom for as apprentices to senior professors.” Dean 
On the contrary, supervision of Taylor,'' of the University of Kentucky, recom 
ind will free the teachers from wor mends that in large institutions a dean of in 
rding the judgment or evaluation of struction be appointed who will be responsible 
It is a most undesirable situation for improving instruction in the institution. 
president of an institution has no RR. M. Hughes, formerly president of Miami 
eans of reeeiving information regarding University, reported the following interesting 
eney of the teachers than the reports plan tried in Miami. Some experienced mem 
nts her of the teaching staff was relieved of all 
tional and professional training, the 
instruction are being tested by objec ® Patterson, Herbert, ‘‘ An Experiment in Super 
: vising College Teaching,’’ ScnHoon. AND Socie™ 
Vol. 21 (1925), pp. 146-147. 
® Klapper, tbid., Chap. IT. 


urements like practice courses, prac 
ching, medieal and dental elinies. Vari 


xner, Abraham, ‘‘The American College,’’ 10 Jbid., 
189-193, 11 Jbid., pp. 98-106. 
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duties on a certain day and spent this day visit- 
ing the institution and reported his findings at 
the end of the day to the president. 

At the Institute for Administrative Officers 
of Institutions of Higher Education held at the 
University of Chicago, July 18 to 22, 1927, the 
deans in conference expressed themselves in 
favor of some practical plan of supervision and 
improvement of instruction. 

There is abundant evidence to show that there 
The 


constant use of the lecture method in some insti 


is much ineffective teaching in college. 


tutions; the failure to make application in teach- 
ing to the everyday life of the student; the lack 
ot knowledge of educational! technique ; all tend 
to substantiate the charge of ineffective teaching 
against the college. There is great need of im- 
provement in instruction. Supervision of the 
right kind will doubtless bring about a change. 
A good deal of information regarding teaching 
ean be secured from students, but it will hardly 
suffice as a constructive plan of supervision. In 
large institutions a special officer known as dean 
of instruction, who could devote all his time to 
this work, appears to be a practical plan of 
supervision. In smaller institutions, the head of 
the department of education might be relieved 
ofa part of his duties and assigned to the dean’s 
office to assist in this important work—in case 
the representative of this department has had 
the professional training that would fit him to 
do this work effectively. 

Improvement of teaching will be one of the 
main objectives in the program of college ad- 
ministrators of the 
with this statement: “Ineffective college teach- 


future. They will agree 


ing will not improve until professional teaching 
standards are set up by respected institutions.” 

W. F. SANDERS 
PARK COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
PROGRESS IN THE PUNJAB 
THE quinquennial “Report on the Progress of 
Education in the Punjab” for the period ended 
March 31, 1927, has recently been printed. Ae- 
cording to the London Times Educational Sup- 
plement, the report shows that the number of 


12 Klapper, ibid. 
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pupils in attendance at institutions of all grades 

increased in the five years by 88.7 per cent 

The percentage of pupils under instruction to 
the total population rose from 3 to 5.72. |; 

girls are left out of account, the percentage fo, 

boys alone works up to 9.32, a figure unsur 

passed by any other Indian province. Exper; 
ence in Indian elementary education shows, how. 
ever, that it is quite possible for such figures t 
give a far too pleasing impression of the rea 
measure of progress. 

The increases recorded in the Punjab hav 
been accompanied by measures to ensure the de 
velopment ot elementary education on 
lines. It is a commonplace of the problem t 
few of the pupils enrolled in Indian pri 


schools have the persistence or inclination 


stay the course. In the five years the increas 


of enrolment in Class 1 has been on a 


larger scale than in Class 4. This is inevit 


since almost all new pupils must necessar 
take their places in the first class. The 
nificant feature of the returns is that th 
portions ot enrolment in the upper class 
been improved, especially in the last year « 
quinquennium. 

A potent cause of the withdrawal ot « 
has be 


atter only a year or so at s hool 


inefficiency of the work in the infants’ 


more particularly in the one-teacher 
This type of school is extravagant as wel 
average cost of educating 
In 1922 there were 


4 hools, but this 


efficient, if the 
erate is calculated. 


as 2,754 single-teacher 
number was reduced before the end < 


quinquennium to 1,000, It will be reealled | 


the Linlithgow Commission has recom: 


that wherever possible in British India the |! 
jab plan of establishing “central” sehoo! 
schools into bh 


Another direct 


converting single-teacher 

schools should be adopted. 
in which the commission commends P 

progress to the consideration of other local ¢ 
is that of the conversion of pru 
schools The P 
jab report states that, in spite of the fore) 


ings of a tew years ago, the lower middle seho 


ernments 


into lower middle schools. 


is fast increasing in popularity, and 
parents usually prefer this type of sehool to 


‘ 


similar classes of an Anglo-vernacular sc! 
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ular system is far stronger and more 


it was at the beginning of the quin 


Linlithgow and his colleagues came to 
lusion that the effective remedy for the 
factory state of primary education in 
the introduction of the compulsory sys 


Here 


Sir George 


rapidly as local conditions permit. 


Punjab has led the way. 


points out that the somewhat clumsy 


intary compulsion” is open to miscon 

Compulsion is voluntary only in so 
e parents in any given area apply for 

nent of compulsion on their own 
nee the applheation has been ap 
the attendance of the 
He deseribe 


n the Punjab as having the support 


rovernment 


erned is compulsory. 


pinion and constituting “a powerful 
iraging the growing enthusiasm 
which is filling the minds of the 
1921 there were only two municipal 
ch compulsion was in foree. By 
vr the svstem had been applied to 
1,118 rural areas 
of enforcing attendance in 
ation is compulsory are by no 
were originally anticipated 
‘son writes that it Is compara 
per 


school. The 


he attendance of S80 
should be at 
prompt action 
defaulters. The 


very large ly the | 


vy attended upper classes 


or departmer t Theretore 
the additional teachers requi 
> al 


miso ensu 


roll, bu 
teaching. Rightly 
compul ion means economy, lor 


tage of effort through early leak 


ent effects of the revised system ol 
sed in accordance with the needs ot 
ict, the institution of sehools for adults 
lage libraries, the provincialization of 
the establishment of intermediate 
the 
the 


community 


remote parts of have 


province 
activities 


work. 


enhanced by new 


the name of 
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These activities, the resolution states, “have im- 
parted to our school education the reality it 
lacked before by bringing it into close relation 
with rural life and pursuits.” 


STUDENT EXCHANGES BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


the 


tretagne, in order to cement the trans- 


SEVEN years ago Association France- 
Grande 
Channel rapprochement, was organized for the 
purpose of making arrangements by which 
young French people, between the ages of 14 
and 18 
homes in exchange for English girls and boys 


taken 


years, could be received into English 


who would be into French families. 


There was no question of payment on either 


side. The time of sojourn was ten months. 
The New York Times reports that M. Desclos, 


assistant director of the National University 


office at Paris, has drawn attention to the fact 


that the project has worked out in a very one- 


ided manner lor eve ry seven Fren h children 
want to go to England, there is only 


Fra ct 


the first four years the exchange was about 


“ ho now 


one English child desirous of going to 
ror 
even; then in 1925, 211 French students applied 
English 


sojourn in 


homes, 
Frenc} 
1926, the figures were respectively 
1927, ile this 5 
nd 50 
While M 


ithomed the cause 


or admission to 


English sought to 


266 and 155; wh 


; 
Desclos 


_ : 
S. Townroe, the 

, , 
outspoker 


people 


is more 
he English have 
advantage 
particularly in 
difference in the 


} 


rh to do W 


mits, however, that the 


of living may have somethin 


} 


English boys and girls miss the customary 


porridge or bacon and eggs that so often form 


the English breakfast Then, again, while the 


tea habit is growing in France, it has not vet 


become a family institution. Furthermore, the 


French are said to be more adaptable and cross 
the the 


the Channel with idea of getting best 


youth crosses doubtfully and predisposed 


have an unhappy time. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CHILD 
WELFARE CONGRESS 
Tue International Child Welfare Congress, 


which was held recently in Paris, attracted dele- 


from countries in most parts of the eivi 


gates 


lized world. Considerable attention was given 
during the congress to open-air schools and 


kindred institutions. 
interesting tact 
that the 


destined to have an effect not merely in its own 


One which came out in the 


discussion movement 1s 


was open-air 
specialized sphere but on methods of education 
The Times Educational Supplement 


Ad. 


Education of 


generally. 


reports that M Ferriére, of the Interna 


tional Bureau ot Geneva, who 
made a general survey of the subject from the 
pedagogic point of view, insisted on the neces 
sity of new methods in the open-air school. He 
was extremely critical of the open-air schools 
for delicate children, which imposed on their 
pupils the same curriculum as that obtaining in 
the regular elementary schools. “To profit in 
telligently by the resources of the open air,” 
said M. Ferriére, 


art which 


“constitutes a science and an 


have to be learnt,” and his survey 


showed a remarkable tendency of open-air 


schools in various countries to develop on spe- 
cial lines, involving a departure from the com- 
The 


as being 


monly practised methods of schooling. 
common principle which he discovers 
followed is that of the interaction of the health 
of the intelligence and the health of the body. 
M. Lemonier, who carried out an inquiry on 
French open-air schools, found that their cur 
riculum covered less superficial area than that of 
the elementary schools, but had greater depth 
“Few books, little writing, few essays and simi- 
lar tasks, but much talking on the direct obser 
vation of nature, sensory exercises, much draw 
light 


physical training.” 


manual work, gardening, 


As to the method of teach 


ing, singing, 


ing, it is “analytic, Socratic, active with the 


participation of the pupils . centres of daily 


interest adapted to the seasons exercise of 


judgment, verification by experiment, encour 


agement of initiative.” 

M. Emilio Fournie, of Montevideo, also in 
sisted that education in the open-air school takes 
experimental or intuitive 


on “an essentially 


character; the child spontaneously observes the 
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nature which surrounds him; he observes and 
discovers tor himself.” 

Miss Margaret MacMillan, in an enthusiastic 
picture of the Rachel MacMillan Nursery and 
Camp Schools, said that to-day the open-air 
school was a kind of sanatorium, but ventured 
to predict that soon nearly all the schools wo 
institutions. 

According to Miss Mary E. 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, the trend 


the last few 


be Oye I-ait 
Murphy, of the 
United States in 


in the years h 


been towards open-window rooms instead « 
open “Air schools. This is due at once to the 
desire to meet the growing demand for fres 
air facilities, and the need felt by school boa 


to satisfy it as much as they can without 
crushing expenditure. In Belgium the o} 
air schools seem to have retained for th 

part the ordinary curriculum of the public « 


mentary school. In Italy, Germany, 5w 


land and Greece open-air schools are place 
educational initiative and experiment, wit! 


strict adhesion to the ordinary school pr 
yrams, 

A comparison of reports trom various « 
in time-tables 


health. | 


tries shows a notable similarity 
schools for 


children of detective 


most of them lessons in class occupy three | 
There are four 


a day meals a day, w 


siesta ot li, to 2 hours after the mid-day 1 
One speaker said, however, that in New Yor 
the rest was taken immediately before mid 
to avoid the 


in order loss ot appetite resait 


trom fatigue. Cleanliness is everywhere « 


the chef 
Clothing 


_ 


subjects in teaching and pra 


varies with climate and seaso 


the maximum sun and al l 


child’s 


attendance if he is living at home, ranges 


exposure to 


stay in the school, o period ot 


two months (which seems to be generally « 


sidered too short a period ) to five months, 


even, as in certain boarding schools in Fran 


one year, 
Complete statistics showing the progre 


the open-air movement are not available, 


because of the great vanety of instituty 


trom holiday camps to permans 


schools, and ineluding establishments w! 
merely have open-windowed class rooms, figur 
would have to be carefully analyzed to be of 1 


use. 
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EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES of fertile land are lying fallow. The need to 


El 
however inadequate, of the extent educate the native to a love for the soil and to 


tal, 


an understanding of the possibilities which re- 


ational system which has been es 
unlike that of the 


iu 


the Philippine Islands since their sult from its tillage is not 
the United States, may be had Negro in the southern states of the American 


at the figures given in an edi Union. 


practical side of education, how- 


The Christian Science Monitor. That this 
loved at present in the publi ever, has not been neglected, is seen in the fact 


Philippines more than 26,000 — that last year 245,678 students cultivated 12,968 
whom are Americans acres, selling their product tor upward ot 


rraduates of the insular $750,000. The bureau ot education is keenly 


received their education awake to the need for manual training espe- 


approximately 1,000,000 chil- cially as applied to agriculture, for the eco- 
ol attendance, 2,000,000 more nomic welfare of the islands lies emphatically 
™M hool facilities, and yreat a in that direction The fertile soil. combined 


with favorable climate, makes a most promising 


educational progress during the 
difficulty 


tury, the problem of reach outlook for the agriculturist The 
unschooled children is vast lies in ineuleating a love for and interest in th 
f the educational system ot most fundamental of all industries, the tilling 


} 
7 


niversity of the Philippines of the soil. Education along practical lin 


ith an enrolment last year of 6,464 seems to be the only solution. 


university established at Cebu ; ; ; ; 
cel Siteks iin an EDUCATIONAL LEAVE FOR THE 
: cig logy INDIAN SERVICE EMPLOYES 


iniversities In Manila, the oldest of : ; ; ¥ ; 
' mn VDI a iaw recently approves y the pres 
University of Santa Toma, was ' ss , ere . = 
the Department of the Interior has been 


in 1611, thus antedating Harvard ; 
authorized to extend to instructors and physi 
Lior educational problems, vet to be : c pn. 
, . cians in Service educationa 
blems which are causing the au 

, of not more than thirty davs in one fiscal 
le concern are the raising . . 


, . or sixty davs in alternate 
llities for reaching . ; 


ldrer und tli ext tofore such leave had been granted only to in 
‘hiidaren, Arn ie <xten . 
} lr dia | | and could not 


schools 


. a structors in the 
ion to enable the Fih ' 
exceed thirty da) 1 leneth, even though none 


the arts of civilization to the 
had been taken i he previous vear Accord 


Much encouragement as to the 


+ 


no » Sa hea nternor ’ ey 

needed funds, however, is tound g to the S« the Interis r, H iber 
Wo the thirtv-d: riod was 
r revenues available from the ork, the thirt; Kae ne 


" sufficient for 


income upon which the systen 
: } 


oo] COUTSEeS 


the national, provincial and mu 
nments, respectively While 
» amounts derived from all thes« 
reased several fold, yet much 
re necessary to make education 
the remote parts of the arch 
government of the United States 
noney tor school purposes. 
nd of the major problems is_ the 
of turnishing an education which will ads 
ve to be a suecessful farmer. He thirty days, usually 
t be edueated out of his environment ! ati forts two Pa 
there is an oversupply of natives in In order that a 


te collar job »’ while millions of acres may 
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necessary for him to attend during the entire 


course and the institutions mentioned were not en- 
tirely complacent with respect to an attendance of 
shorter duration than the entire period. It is the 
purpose of the Indian Bureau to require the per 
work which will be of definite 


formance of actual 


value rather than mere attendance for observation 
only. 

Every year conventions and meetings of teachers 
instance, 


held. It 


teachers or 


and of educational organizations, as, for 
Association, are 
that 


and especially offi 


the National Education 


is of occasionally 


importance 


members of the organizations, 


cials of the bureau associated with the adminis 
; } r 


activities of the school ser 


attend thes« 


pathering 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION AND 
SCIENTIFIC STUDY 


colleges ot education 


vice, should 


are 


schools and 


the 


TH! 


among most important factors in promot 


study ot the problems of higher 


ing screntihye 
education, according to the l S. Bureau of 
Education. These institutions are turning out 


an ever-increasing stream ot studies produced 


by taculties and by graduate students 


The bibliographical difficulties in handling 


and doctors’ theses, combined with the 


r that graduate-student work is not ofl 


; 
} ' 


icance, prevents full utilization of 


tudies of these types, although they are 


ow usually produced under the direetion o 


the trained faculties ot the eolieve oft ed ica 
The 


larger institutions 


bureau 


tion. 


and Ohio State University, have arranged sys- 
tematic methods ot making such work available 
to their own students, but on the whole the 
vast amount of intormation§ collected and 


treated by graduate students under competent 


direction serves little useful purpose except to 
the student himself and perhaps to the protes- 
sor directing his work. 


Since many of these studies are careful 


treatments of well-defined subsectors of higher 
fields, it is 


should have no system of reporting them simi- 


educational unfortunate that we 


lar to that used by the law reviews. Such re- 
porting might as a by-product also serve to raise 
the tone of some ot the work now done for the 
master’s and the doctor’s degrees. 


The tendency to rely upon careful scientific 


study of the internal problems of the institution 
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is expressed most effectively in the growing ¢, 
velopment of the new profession of educations! § 


adviser to the president. Some of our large; 


institutions are setting up research bureaus, o; 


in less formal ways are assigning to per 


freed trom departmental responsibilities th 


task of study and presentation of the inten 
problems of the institution. 
result of research of! 


One important 


kind is a deeided reduction of the tenden 


regard an educational device, or means ot 
complishing an educational end, as an e: 
The 


is kept more prominently in mind a 


itselt purpose or use ol procedure 


sidered 


the method of accomplishment is mor: 


quently subjected to criticism and test 


There is still room for furthe: applicat 


the serentific spirit to use of popular 


organization introduces 


and adaptions of 


the educational world under the aus] 


Which command respect It 


avencies 


cause lor amazement, tor instance, to 


the number of institutions which give | 


logical tests to freshmen upon entrar 


then make no or little use of the result 


‘ 


illustration chosen is perhaps not ¢ 
happy, since psychological testing has be 
American Coum il on Edu 


moted by the 


as a means of collecting data to be us« 


purpose of cooperative research im this 


THE PROPOSED REORGANIZATION O! 
HEALTH WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 
MARK} 


p iblic 


work 


the health 


York City have 


changes in 
New 


Superintendent ot 


= hools ol 
recommended by 
Dr. William L 


to Superintendent ot Sehools Dr. 


Ettinger in a 
Will 


cover 


Emeritus 


O'Shea made after an investigation 
year. 

Last year Dr. O'Shea requested Dr. Et! 
to investigate health conditions in the se! 


health 


how education could 


best be pro! 


and whether medical inspection and pup 


amination should be regarded as health e 
The 


O’Shea’s plan to develop health work 


tion. investigation was a part ol! 1) 


schools. 
As reported in the New York 
first 


Times 


Ettinger’s recommendation is that 
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assume control of 


should 
school children.” 


education 


edical examination of 
present time all of the health work in the 


cluding the examination of children 


by the department of educatior 
I did not credit these alarms 


oubt recall, at the beginning of my term of offices 


vising me that Dr. Ettinger had set out to justify 
the taking over of the health department’s fune 


tions in the medical examination of school children 


, because, as you no 


ins and nurses, 1s in charge of the 
; d 
health rhe recommendation by Dr 
as commissioner of health, I visited vou at your 
revives a movement dating back to ’ sons . sa ye 
: home, and had a conference with you at which 
the late Dr. Maxwell, who as super- - 
time we agreed as to the proper division of func 
ol schools vigorously advocated that ‘ 
’ tions of the two departments of the city govern 
if health work ir » ge s be 
of health ork in the schools be ment. Insofar as health work for school children 
ctrat ar " 7 
imistration of the board of edu s concerned, we agreed that it was proper to al 
Dr. Ettinger expressed the opinion ate to the health department the technical work 
ion of this activity by the board of if diagnosis of communicable diseases and the 
ild result in greater efficiency and medical examination of school children and that 
ae tated also the department of education, in consonance wit 
its name and its purposes, should educate the 
ay ay . ile } ] 
ySiClal part-time service) should hildren with respect to the things that they ought 
for this o wecdices Tr ; 1 
this work A medical rej to know about personal and community health as a 
l | #acn 1 ente ring sch i. part of the regular curriculu : 
to } } . envided . ard : : , : 
‘ ank } vided by the board It is not only my persona belief but that f 
t}} ed as to form by the board the foremost publ he alt} mer n the <« intry ft t 
s re] rt iid be mad is a re this is a proper livis of fu ‘ ns. a ¢ + 
t ide by physicians desig herever the partment of educat : : 
went oy & paymcian OF ft e field of t sl me se it has 
lted in a s s setback of | entive 1 
t ft the epartment of heaitl rk f the } alt art? t I s ty 
it i 4 the foll Ving I un t rs 4 } 3 ‘ | 
health struct ind phys Ettinger’s r ‘ at ln vy re t 
the } Lae ¢ by r the 
; , , | 'e 
. ™ es ™ = y 
t the 1 t staff a) EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
rn the new organization As on 
- : Dr. Jonn J. Ticert, since 1921 U. S. com 
I eat ucat should b ‘ : , 
ssioner of educator has re ned to become 
1p se a staff of physicians 
‘ . af +} ‘ president of the Univer of | da, Gaines 
i i SeTVICt : 
t ect f th education t ville, Fla. The resignation will be effective Sep 
a staff of sl teachers tember 1. Dr. Tigert was formerly president ol 
lt! truct assistant dir Kentucky Weslevan College, and for ten years 
at t lirect ar i supers . nn was protessor ol psychology and education 
, ra ] e no “ 
ut ers of physical training he University of Kentucky 
t } ‘ act tie 
he ma f all clinical ag on Dr. J. L. Berson, since 1925 dean of the col 
t t ivailable for cooperation ege of arts and sciences and for thirty years 
h la t of these age s and professor of chemistry at the Georgia State 
othe ne sary informat College for Women at Milledgeville, has been 
lable f ‘ ] eads of : 
' shicueee by all head : named president of the college, 
Dr. C. T. Dowexn, dean of the school of agn 
? 
* eulture of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
ap 


larris, former health commussioner, sen 


(Shea a reply to Dr, Ettinger’s report 
part as follows: 
been sounded by 


to time alarms have 
health, ad 


interested in public 


wi are 


Mechanical College at Stillwater, has been 
pointed dean of the school of agriculture and 
at the Louis 


director of the experiment station a 


na State University. 
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At a meeting of the board of administrators College and formerly associate editor of the Ve, 
of Tulane University, Judge Rufus E. Foster Republic, has been appointed lecturer in philoso 
was made dean emeritus and professor of law phy and professor in the experimental college a: 
emeritus, and Dr. Max Heller was made pro the University of Wisconsin for the first semes 
fessor of Hebrew emeritus. ter of 1928-29. 
THE current number of the University of Proressor Caro Forsicnt, of the University 
Chicago Record announces the following ap of Rome, will be the first occupant of the chai: 


pointments and changes at the university: Nel- of Italian languages and culture at the Univer 


son B. Henry, Jr., of the Lewis Institute, to be sity of California, recently founded by res 


assistant professor of education and assistant to dents of the state of Italian deseent 


the director of the school of education; Clarence Proressor CLAYTON Carus, of the facult 
William Brown, to be instructor in psychology; ¢he sehool of commerce of the Univer 

H. F. MeNair, of the University of Washing- — gouthern California, is to teach at the Univer 
ton, to be professor of history; Helen R. sity of Virginia next year. 

Wright, of the Robert Brookings Graduate 


. . Proressor ANNa H. Paumié has retired » 
School, to be associate professor of social econ- . retired 
: . cently, after thirty-six years as a teac! 
omy in the school of social service administra- : : 

> iathematics in the college for wom t W 
tion; I. N. Edwards has been promoted to be ® ss i She college for women & 
: . 7 : Ta ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
protessor ot education; Grace E. Storm to be . : ’ 


assistant professor of education, and Robert Dr. FerpinaNp Zinsser has been elects 


Redfield to be assistant professor of sociology. the rectorship of Cologne 
1928-29 


; 


University 


Professor Henry C. Morrison has resigned as year 


superintendent of the laboratory schools, but THe Reverend Georce BeRNarp CRONSHA 
will remain as professor of school administra-  ¢haplain, bursar and fellow of Queens Collew 
tion in the school of education. Oxford University, has been elected prin: 


THE following promotions at the University 5 Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


of Washington, Seattle, have been ratified by W. E. Soorni.., professor of Chines 

the board of regents: from associate professor University of Oxford, has been appointed 
to professor, Edwin R. Guthrie, in psychology; member of the governing body of the Sel 
Wesley F. Orr, in English; Ralph M. Blake, in (Qriental Studies (London Institution) 
philosophy; from assistant professor to asso August 31, 1930, to succeed the late 1). G 
ciate professor: Curtis T. Williams, in eduea- Ffogarth. 

ton; Maurice = Price, in sociology; Louis O. 8. Honest. since 1921 ccsictant 

De Vries, in Romanie languages; Harvey B. tendent of schools at Freene, Calif. has bee 


? Hep 


Densmore, in classical languages; James Ar- , 
= ’ elected superintendent to succeed W. R. H 


buthnot, in physical education for men; from 





ner, who was recently appointed superintet 


instrue assis ofessor: S s 
instruetor to assistant professor: ophu 66 athena tea: heen. 


Winther, in English. 
Dr. Grorce MeLcner, assistant super 


Dr. J. P. Gutcvorp, of the U ‘rsity of , . 
, —_, © - avn © dent of schools of Kansas City, Mo., has bee 


Kansas, has been appointed associate professor : 
appointed superintendent, to succeed [. |. ¢ 


of psychology and director of the psychological 
. ‘ aoe ; Se" ile mack, who has been made a superints 
laboratory of the University of Nebraska. 
: . emeritus, 

RENCE F. S ‘FE search assoc} " . . > . 
LAURENCE F. SHAFFER, research associate of Ix Wyoming the following school app 


> j . Ne Teachers , “re y j \ 
os Lincoln S« — Teache r College , Columbia ments have taken place: Raymond H. W! 
niversity, has been appointed assistant pro superintendent of schools of Wisner, Nebr., | 


fessor in the department of education and psy been elected city superintendent of the D. 


chology at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. schools to succeed R. L. Markley; Alfred Al 


} 
' 


Dr. CLARENCE FE. Ayres, from 1920 to 1923 derson, principal of the school at Savery, 
associate professor of philosophy at Amherst been elected superintendent of the Clearn 
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win, formerly city superinten THe Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti 
has been elected to head the tute has received $20,000 from the estate of 
Glenroe] Aaron Naumburg, of New York. Harvard Col 
ege received a like amount “for the purposes ol 


the Fogg Art Museum and to be spent in the 


been elected assistant super 


Tacoma, Wash. 9 


training olf curator 
ha been elected ' ; 
SmiTH COLLEGE and Radcliffe College are each 
: omerville, Mas 


to receive $1,000, by the 

Lucy J. Russell, of Lynn, M: The purpose 

LLER has been reelected oft the bequest is to 3 serving young women 
chools in New to attain an education 


e hy bye ‘ 
He ha ooen rue council of New York University h: 


thorized the erect 
to occupy a pilot LOU 
vest corner of Fourth an 
Washington Square The 
building 1s the first st 


velopment 


on Dees 


velops 


SOME ot ft 


ng tn > nal 
e Internationa 


connection 


on University, St AUIS, nt identity 


S300,000 and a $60,000 sit 


by Mrs. Newton R. Wilson 
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operation. Issued originally in July, 1926, its 
success may be gauged from the fact that during 
over 


eXustence nine 


with. It is 


the first six months of its 


hundred applications were dealt 


now officially recognized by fourteen govern- 


ments, and earries with it certain privileges. 


Austria, Italy and Denmark grant free visas, 


while France allows a reduction of 50 per cent. 


in the cost of the and Great Britain ex- 


the 


Visa 


tends Visiting period from three to six 


The air lines, too, make a Spe ial re 


months 


duction, varying from 5 per cent. in Sweden to 


25 per cent. in Poland. The Students’ Interna 


tional Club at Geneva offers free membership 


week in each vear to all holders of the 
card A 


sued bv the 


‘nr «a 


nt ft student’s status, and 1s 


ruaraniee oO 


National 


seventeen countries, the 


Unions of Students of 


eard serves as a letter 
7 


ot introduc tion to ali student bodies a d assures 


‘leome in any foreign ty 


univer 
fifth agriculture in 
has 


Puebla, and 


THE central school of 
Mex 0 


state of 


been inaugurated at Champusco, 


will serve as a technical 
and practical agricultural education center for 
young the 


Puebla, Mexico, 


The school was opened by President 


some 200 sons of tarmers in 


the 


men, 


states of Guerrero and 
Texacala. 
Calles with ceremonies attended by several thou 
sand people including high government officials, 


This schoo] is modern in every respect and its 


faculty includes some of the best known agri 
cultural experts in Mexico. Building and 
equipment represents an investment of more 


$150,000, and the school plant occupies a 


t of about 750 acres. The government plans 


teat 


to open two more schools, one 1n the Siate of 


Mexico and the other in the state of Chihuahua. 


COMPULSORY military service for illiterates 


. 


provided in a 
The bill 


eensus figures on 


over twenty-one years ol age ts 
bill pre sented to the Cuban congress. 
also provides tor a check of 
illiteracy in order that no unlettered individual 
The 


of service in the army would be the time needed 


may escape compulsory education. term 


by each individual to absorb the “three R’s,” it 


being understood that several hours of instrue 
tion in the elements of education will be given 
by non-commissioned officers, in addition to the 


usual drill. Another provision of the bill is the 


creation of cash prizes for rural schoo! teachers 
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who succeed in teaching groups of one hundred 
illiterates of more than the usual school ave. } 


under voting age, to read and write. 


Tut pubhe schools of Hawaii, during th 
academic year, cost the taxpayers a littk 
half the coven 


ment’s budget for the period in questio: The 


than $5,000,000—more than 


public schools cared for 66,434 children of 
In the p 
schools 9 407 youngsters proceeded wit! 


education 


ing ages during the same year 
Children of Japanese 
numbers in the attendance 
s, J4,621 of 
Public 
represent 1 $2.1) per cent. of the e1 
The Hawa 


the te rritory, has more than 


dominated in 


school them being List 


public 


the Department ot Instructior 


population University of 
ports d bv 
The 


through the foresight of Bernice Pauahi | 


dents Kame hameha “4 hools, i 


the last of the line of the Kamehameh 


recently started work on a new $3,000,001 


The students are those only with H 
blood in their veins, no matter how 
quantity may be. The first schools in H 
were more or less select But in 1841 « 
sory free education was decreed by the 
monarch to imelude all childre from 4 


Tue teaching of geography, history and 
in schools and universities of Salvador b 
has been pr 


than native-born teachers 


by law 

has 
ter of education abolishing, a 
admissibility 


Hungary degrees in Czechoslovakia. It 


AN order been issued by the ( 
© Milt 
October 1. the of the Univer 


} 
strongiv resente d 


Slovakia 


that the measure is 


varian cireles in and Cary] 
Ruthenia, as over 500 students trom these 
annually frequent Hungarian universitie 


M.D 


University of Hungary, can ! 


der this order an degree, for e 
from the 


recognized in Czechoslovakia 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE STUDENT MAKES HIS OWN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AL college teachers hope sooner or later t 


they may be able to arouse such interest in 
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eir work that their students will at infinitely more than one prepared by the in- 
e be impelled to read and study inde structor. 
either for enjoyment or in pursuit of Such a cumulative bibliography has been pre- 
te object. A thirst for more intensive pared for the last two years by a class at Smith 
iroused through personal contacts College composed of juniors and seniors in a 
hers and students. Admiration or year’s course on the history and evolution of the 
devotion for the instructor may family. Fourteen books were required through 
ntellectual enjoyment. All good the year. Written reports and discussions were 
the ability to kindle activity and based on these selected books Some choice in 
certain number of their students definite fields was allowed. Besides these books 
ble to inerease the number of read and reported upon the cumulative bibli 
ography was made on card r stiff paper five 


wn devices are used to get the by eight inches, each card to contain one 


Written book reports, critical nly. It was suggested that the books 


; 


cussions and written stats rticles) examined should bear the 
Other instructors, the author, complete title of the book, publish 
preparing re: ng company, number of pages, price 
anv students clamp nto ble, date examined, for whom intended, 
never examine except : eral contents and purpose and personal 
m grade ! if on the general 
1 


require a ¢ ! Special features were ft hye 


wok “end 3 | stance, wood supplemer tarv reading 


somewhat dogmaticall ent illustrations or ample and 


} 


‘ | 


ome sort ought oO be require 
that this work has been The student was to keep 
the ~ demands if 38 an wl yiews only were to he expressed except as ne 
‘t students to read fur otherwise indicated, at the hist was for 
due entirely to laziness of himself and not for the tru - although the 
} 


r courses or com nstructor was to look if over on completion 


attractions, but perhap Therefore it was to be expected that occasionally 
1f mental anesthesi the student’s impressions obtained on exam 
the student from ever a book twenty minutes or longer mig! 
of intellectual ad on actual reading to be somew!l 
Nevertheless the student would 
tion to the req where to go for definite matenal a 
ve bibliography eompiled by time and ineidentally, perhaps 
elves might be a definite part might be much quickened 
ft certain courses If a few book Although the resu 
ich month the ar from i¢gested points were seld 
the nine t making the biblio 
worthwhile impr ol ing of numbers 
would give the student derable enthusiasm 
as in the whole field  eussion has shown, 
of himself he would knowledge and eri 
{in his ramblings and browsings to than would pr 


hooks. Moreover, it is a good habit svstem. 


i taste for recording one’s impressions After examination of these lists which ranged 


mation found in elear and tangible from about thirty to Sixty cards, no limit being 


tor pt rfectly obvious reasons a bib set, the instructor took occasion to state ge neral 


made by oneself for oneself means defects ot method, but not of lmpression, and 
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Ways of improvement both by w ritten comment 


on the cards and by general class diseussion. 


The lists showed considerable disc rnment in 


giving titles on the basie phases of this course 
on the evolution and history of the family, such 


as studies on the ancient and medieval family, 


ethnological, legal and sociological: studies on 
the effects of the industrial revolution on the 
work of the home; the woman movement and 


for 
the 


problems as to sex differences: careers 


women; juvenile . divorcee and 


delinqueney 


reneral e} invinge conceplions of the fan V and 


its members. A certain amount of perceived 


? 
correlator 


with other fields of college work was 

shown as in presenting titles from literature, 

particularly of the novel, autobiograp! biog 

raphy and drama, from history, also from 

studies in ibnort il and child }? ? v and 
social malad } istmen 

The close ties bet ween the “] flenees them 


elves and between the and biological sei 


drama and 


and of 


M iny 


ences 


were easily 


noted students ared to get real 


enjoyment in seeing the manv ramifieations of 
heir subject wh ch, in many eases. because ot 
their seope could be no more than touched upon 
in ¢ciass nours 

A few samples of these cards are here given, 
not because of the soundness of the impressions 
of the students or even for completeness of 
record, but merelv to indicate the possibilities of 
i method by which the ident find out partly 
by hit I the lgnificance and importance ol 
th Held wy jue m, OL aequiring a readir list 
more alive and meaningful and as one iv to 

rt « ’ t+} } ibit of keeping 1 card ‘ Per 
onal taste and a more independent eritica judg 
ment, it 3 hought, might be thu omewhat 
developed, 
Mencken, H. L. 

THe Der E or Wome 


Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y. 


191s, 2] pages 
Contents: The feminine mind: the war between the 
sexes; marriage; woman suffrage: the 
new age. 
Comments: Very much exaggerated and radical but 
the book cont ins a eertain imount 


R ither 
taken 


salt. 


of truth. 
Should he 
of 
15, 


amusing 


more or less with a 


grain 
1928, 


Examir ed J il lary 
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Filene, Catherine. 

WOMEN } 
Houghton Mim n ( 


CAREERS FOR 


Cambridge, Mass 


569 | 
A series of articles by different experts to show 


the positions open to women and the neceses; ; 


qualifications. An attempt to help girls and women 


to choose their life work 


Gives descript on, « 


fications training, salaries, advantages, disadya 
tages, and books to read along this line. 

Very useful and helpful for a woman ent y 
the business world 





Howard, George Elliot 
A History or Mareximoniat Insti 
University f { ag 
1904, \ 
Large divisions ars 
Analysis f the terature and theories f 
tive n 
Matrin England. 
Matrir | institutions in the Unite 
Howard pays particular attention to 
sy Ex ent final <« pter on pres 
ms of mar ge and the fan 
I w not ire ft read the thre \ 
‘ el ty but t | ts I did read we 
esting I s 1 think this w l be a 
thority in which t ok 8 | 
very my ‘ ‘ 4 1 y {) 
| gdon-D Tohy 
A Sito H 0 or Wom 
Lite ir {; 
] ; 7 + 
Eexan l oe 
( ict f . ~ 
‘ Os 
times ¢ " ' 
nto the futures 
( pter he - 
1. Biological Background of \ 
History 


Women in Primitive 


Ancient Civilizations 


». Middle 
6. Modern 1 
7. The 
Comments: Book got a 
New York Times 
Nov. 27, 1927. 


mes 
Future 

violent roasting 
Book R 
Reviewed by 


by 


Strunsky. Said some n 


entirely accurate. Written f 


layman 


These samples, although far from beit 


complete as they might have been, show how 
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went about the brief examination of per cent. each year,® and a local turnover which 


r further information and reading and reaches much greater proportions than this; in 
Washington for example 76.9 per cent. of rural 






to think that the requiring of some 


t 






teachers were, in 1924, reported new in their 






ual effort might develop in many 
places,‘ and it is said that in the same year 65 






. keener appreciation of what a reader 
per cent. of teachers in similar communities were 






to expect from an author once he has 
new to their positions in Wisconsin. No im 





m and purpose. 





portant gathering of educators, no set of pro 






re-bred person need not be a walking 
ceedings of leading educational! associations, but 





iat craduation and even if he could 





notes the need of real professional status tor 






we now how soon the information 
teachers, and every extended notice of this need 





e accumulated would slip away 






leads to comment upon the matter of permanent 





d know where authoritative infor 






participation in the work of teaching 


The dignity, independence and standard ot 








performance which give high ranking to a 
that one has aequired the :, ; 

occupation can never be secured for a proles 
readily the earmarks of a » ms ‘ 





on the members ot which regard it as a ten 





porary expedient. Adequate normal and co 


E. P. Kiana 









lege training tor entering teachers is so exacting 









id expensive that no one ean afford it witl 





it permanentl committing himselt to the pro 


DISCUSSION a 
MANENT MEMBERSHIP IN THE —,jnal who has bs 
TEACHING PROFESSION peel : 


: ' 7 } ‘ 
Prolessional schoo! reaches a h rh ievei ol 






and experience plays so important 








hefore the department of performance o1 ly after years spent in the pr 
e of the National Edueation As tice of teaching—and that under favorable cor 
M1 Pre ent Walter A. Jessup ditions. 
better teaching is the greatest Adequate protessional standards for teacher 
vols; with this position, are conditioned by tactors which 1 a\ be elassi 





d be inelined t disagree. 







statement of a = ’ TT wie ] 




















teachers can secure a tenur maintain proper standards of living, recreatior 
| efficieney, like teachers and advanced study, 1 whiel make po 
No defect ol America ble substantial savir 
triking, and none carries more (2) Opportunities for profess mal training 
than the astounding rush of (3) Buildings, equipment and living condi 
perens through teachir E posi tions tavorable to good work 
‘ontrasted with the permanent or it (4) Self-direction and independence ' 






~ 1} es a 
‘ oved bv ten s , land, F : 
‘ ve rv tenache in Engla (5). Beuwite of tenes 







Germany is the annual election or a . } 
: lhe first, second and third of these conditions 
ntract of American teachers; and ) 

are being met. As regards the first: salaries, 







th the stability of the teaching 







European countries mentioned, is 


states 






ot 








Vol. 





longs, 
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while tar too low in many quarters, have on 
the whole, been steadily advanced over a period 
of years and are attractive to great numbers of 
able persons. Opportunities for professional 
training in edueation have been made available 
in all parts of the country, and for most groups 
of teachers, through the recent growth of a body 
of scientific knowledge in the fields of psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy and through the development 
of normal schools and of departments and 
The third 


supplying to 


schools of education in universities. 


condition of effective teaching 
teachers proper living conditions, and proper 
buildings and equipment for teaching 
the efforts of 


everywhere. Achievement in all these directions 


engares 


school boards and executives 


holds promise of better things to come; and one 
feels warranted in saying that in all these re- 
spects conditions favorable to effective teaching 
have been established, or are being established. 

Low salaries, unsatisfactory living quarters, 
poor equipment and buildings and inability to 
teach well due to inadequate training, however, 
while perhaps the most ponderable causes of the 
unrest of teachers are by no means the only 
The 


rent tensions due to annual or biennial eleetions 


conditions which contribute to it. recur- 


to teaching positions, interference with one’s 
work by olficious persons outside the schools, 
chagrin over positions unjustly lost, competition 
tor positions, difficulties attending transfer from 
one community to another and desire for profes- 
contribute to unsettle 


sional advancement all 


teachers in their work. Loss of efficiency due 
to this unrest is so universally recognized as to 
make comment on it superfluous. 

Discussions of short tenure in teaching posi- 
tions and brief membership in the teaching pro 
fession narrow, for the most part, to considera- 
laws and of the discharge of 


tion of tenure 


teachers for insuflicient cause. These matters 
are vital, but they by no means exhaust the 
possibilities of this situation. Most proposals 
relating to tenure in teaching positions, more- 
over, are formulated to meet conditions in large 
cities, 

®See articles on tenure in the teaching profes 
sion in the Addresses and Proceedings and in the 
Journal of the National Education Society, 1921- 
1927. 
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The problem of permanent educational seryiq 
in rural communities, villages and smal! citi 
is a very different one trom that faced in larg 
cities. The board of education of a large ejty. ( 
having a great number of positions to fil], , 
transfer teachers from one school or ty 
educational service to another, and thus provid 
promotions, place teachers in congenial wo: 
and relieve difficult local situations, without 


The 


small system of schools, on the other hand, ! 


board controll; 


terrupting tenure. 


with a situation in which a good teacher has 


reached the limit of promotion or ha 


feetiveness through conditions wholly local, ha 
no recourse except to retain a teacher in a 
tion unsatisfactory to him and to the boar 
discharge him or to advise him to apply « 
Quite generally teacher 


removal to larger towns and cities as 


where. rural 


road to professional advancement, 
quite generally resign to avoid situatio 
ing out of local control of schools. 

The small unit of school admuinistrat 
great obstacle in the way of checking the 
tion of teachers out of the protession 
stabilizing the teaching force in smalle: 
munities. In this as in many other 
the local unit of school administratio: 
lived his usefulness.’ So long as tea 
employed by boards controlling district ving 
at most a few hundred pupils, just so lo 
they 


their work hampered by pressure from 


feel tenure and promotion Insecure 
the school system. Since boards which ap] 
teachers must retain power to discharge | 
who, in their view, have outlived their use! 
ness to the schools which employ them,” 
hard to see how any tenure law could protec! 
teachers from dismissal for local causes 
their tenure depends upon local boards. 

Any plan designed to promote pern 
membership of teachers in their profession 4 
to encourage teachers to remain for long period 
in the same locality must face the problem o! 
the small unit of school administration 


7N.E. A. Addresses and Proceedings, \ 
pp. 362-363. 
8 The Journal of the National Education A% 


ciation, Jan., 1928. 
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the permanence of teacher tenure teacher is a civil servant, with practically certain 
» attractive a feature of the school employment, regular promotion, state pension 
\ustralia, England, France and ‘Tights, general security of tenure and exemption 
, : tty ar nischievous att its 3 
e must have also something of the from those pet ; ind mischic sa empts it in 
. terference that often proceed from the envy and 
of administrative functions which ' ! ' . 
' malice of mediocrity and the spite of ignorance, 
the school systems of these 


especially in small provincial centers.’’ 


the difficulties growing out ol ! ' F. ArRrRowoop 
zed administration of schools in Tue Rice INSTITUTE, 
state, or at least a Houston, TEXAS 
state having a population of not 


million persons, be made the 


dministration, so far as certifi QUOTATIONS 
A, Guenter ane peomesen of DR. TIGERT’S RESIGNATION 


cerned Let teachers be ap : 
Unirep STaTes COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
lor positions on the ae : 
f standi: aon De. Joun J. TiGert has resigned in order to ac- 
i Standing in eX#amina 
P . ‘ cept the presidency of a university maintained 
oltments to positions as pro " . % 
hy one of the states. This emphasizes the fact 
be made as vacancies occu! 2 
that education is still regarded primarily as 
s probationers for a given . : 
, ; state function. Even the highest educational 
demonstrate their fitness would 
office in the federal government, concerned with 
appointment with permanent ten ‘ a , 
the welfare of 27,000,000 children and a mil- 


permanent tenure ques 


the teacher’s promotion, 
professionally than the executive headship of a 


harge should rest with trained a : 
a8 : minor university. Dr. Tigert’s immediate prede 
e school officials, as in Frane ; 


cessor resigned to take the provostship ot an 

:, ' , other state university and then the superin- 
ias long been recognized as ae 
tendency of schools in Tulsa, Okla Another 


} 


d the adoption of state certifi 
predecessor quitted office to accept the presi 


as contributed enormously to the 
ceney of a private university 


of schools; but certification laws é 
Whether, as has been strong 


ced to protect the teachers against 


’ 


urged by the National Education Association 


unwarranted interference with 
: and other organizations, there should be a 
against the competition of the ; 
é‘ Federal Department of Education, with 
products of colleges and normal 
without cabinet representation, it must be fe 
nm inereasing numbers knock at 
' that even with its present title and function 
tie protession » . 
the United States commissionship of education 
tages of complete centralization otf hould , ; ; 
should in dignity and in influence be preeminent 
dmimistration is well stated by Dr : 


= : . among the edueational offices in America and 
e in the “Edueational Yearbook, 


: invite to its occupancy foremost men. Horace 
laving pointed out the disadvantages : 
. Mann accomplished his great work in Massa 


ation, Professor Cole says: 


chusetts, which mightily promoted the develop 
general opinion is that such limitations ment of the public-school system throughout the 


than compensated by the fact that every United States, under a title which seemed to be 
; little his office, but which he magnified by his 
her would, of course, have the privilege ai ! ; 
f service. The United States commissioner is not 
g for transfer, as she now has the privi ‘ 
ving for positions. clothed with much administrative power, but his 


\ustralia, Educational Yearbook,’’? 1924, °Pportunity to serve the schools of all the states 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Colum is great, if he is supremely qualified for the 
ersity, pp. 9, 10. office (and willing to live on its meager salary). 
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The the 
(which is a division of the Department of the 


function of Bureau of Edueation 


Interior) is 


to collect statistics and facts showing the condi 
tion and progress of education in the several states 
diffuse 


organization and 


and territories and to such information 


respecting the management of 
teaching as shall 


United States in the estab 


effic: ut school Svs 


school systems and methods of 
aid the people of the 


lishment and maintenance of 


tems and otherwise promote the cause of educa 


tion through the country. 


About its only definite ministerial duties are 
those relate to the 
Alaska 


reindeer industry” in 


which management of the 


schools for natives in and the 


super- 
vision of “the government 
that territory, and to the oversight of the agri- 
} 


cultural colleges and schools of mechame arts 


under the Morrill act. But there is an undefined 


work of collection, diffusion, assistance and pro 
a field extending across all state lines 


motion ig 
the ability 


but erasing none, bounded only by 
of the commissioner and of the staff at his com 


mand. Such service as the bureau can give in 
making available to all the states the experience 
in bringing to them the counsel of 
} 


other lands 


and times should not and need not 
impair the state’s obligation to its children. It 
should rather intensify the state’s sense of re- 
sponsibility as well as improve its educational 
theory and effort. 


one should be 


not only had 


It were better, perhaps, that 


called to the position who has 


technical training as a teacher and a cultural 
background, but who has also had his experi 
ence largely within the range of the publie 


schools. No university president or city or state 
superintendent is “too good” for this office. It 
will be diffieult to find an educator in any field 
soldier 


good enough. Dr. Tigert, educational 


that he 18, with an exeellent record, has chosen 
to go back into action—to the educational front 
The position calls for one who will be content 
to ponder over the grand plan of campaign and 
give counsel to those who carry on as teachers in 
this greatest of democracy’s undertakings.—The 


New York Times. 


A DEFENSE OF RHODES SCHOLARS 
Kinp words have not so frequently come the 


way of Rhodes scholars at Oxford that a phrase 
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on their behalf by Louis M. Jiggitts in the Loy 
don Spectator will not be welcome to them and 
their friends. Examining the records of twenty. 
Mr. Jiggitts finds that if Rhode 


scholars from the United States have not deve! 


two years, 


oped into geniuses of the first rank they }, 


made a decidedly good showing. 

As students, the Rhodes scholars have ; 
better records as a whole than the reco: 
Americans who have gone to Oxford | 
Although their attainments in 


fallen 


dently. 


ship are deciared to have somew} 


hind those of British “open” scholars, they 


done better than Oxford commoners, Last 


more firsts and seco: 


they attained to 
bined than did the “open” scholars 


Glancing at the records of former 


scholars who have con pleted their worl ro 


ford and returned to America, Mr. Jig 


Among them there are “a dozen educat 


several outstanding literary f 


judge of a state supreme court, the 
States commissioner ot education, at le 


lawyers, six outstanding p! 


district 


promising 


a United States attorney, nin¢ 


deans and forty-three full professors.” | 


dition there are “some twelve who are 


bered among the successful business met 


nation, four distinguished in journa 


about half a dozen in polities.” One is « 


ered a leading authority on Elizabeth 
“one of the two or thre« 


United States on th 


ture, another is 
authorities in the 


matic background of the world war,” at 


two have achieved international distinct 
have numb 
1,250 hi} 


Americans 
half of the 


scholars who have entered Oxford and 


Considering that 


lightly than 


more 


these a large proportion are still too young | 
have had suflicient opportunity to disti 
themselves in business or the profes 

showing is really excellent. About 40 per 
of all of the Ceeil Rh 


project have become teachers and about 


beneficiaries of 


cent. have been admitted to the bar. Il! 


monly takes many years in either prot: 


teaching or the law—for a man to arrive 


genuine distinction, so it may be admitted t 


full returns are yet to be received. Ninete 








ls 
Cm a 
we 
4: 
ine 





1928] 





tates scholars entered the ministry ; 









vely small number casts an interesting 
4 the ambitions that spur modern 
F pursuit of general culture, for only 
ro the proportion would have been 
5 ee} her The New York Sun. 














REPORTS 
NSION SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 







nvestigation recently com 





S. De partment of Labor there 





tate systems of retirement 






n city systems independent 





itions in toree at the end 


June 30 Most of thes: 


to teachers, but the New Jer 



















vear Members contribute 





ind the state gives 





equal to the combined col 






‘ 


imiy even teachers 





me under i terms The 






Der yn depend 


on an allowanes 





combined contributions 





; 


panvVine table h ws the date Ol 


and the approximate membership 






ine! ided 





bership figures merely give an ap 





lea of the size of the different 





g to the change of the system in 





e number of participants was not 





se in Virginia also were not 
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STATE SYSTEMS 


California 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 

New Jersey 
New York 
North Dakota 


Ohio 

I ennsvit inia 
Rhode Isla: 
Vermont 


Virginia 


Detroit 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New 


New Y¥ 


Urieans 





svstem 









*Year Member- 
established ship 
1913 36,108 

1917 9,749 





1915 38.888 
1915 192] 12,341 
1927 
1914 20,019 
1917 24,471 
1915 16,866 
1915 », 
1903 (1919 19,830 
10. if is 
1913 8 ,22¢ 
1920 42.972 
1921 58,409 
1919 2,956 





















«t ot Columbia. In Chi 


cago, Minneapolis and New Orleans re presenta- 


tives of the teachers form a majority of the 


pension board. In 


the teachers elect thr 


t? 


Ne \\ York City and Detroit 


ee of the seven members of 


he board and in Milwaukee four of the nine 


In three states the contribution is a percent 


age of the salary, based on sex and age at en- 


trance, which will 


quirements as to age 





produce, after normal re- 


and length of service have 
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been fulfilled, a sum sufficient to purchase a 
specified annuity. In these states the percent- 
age ranges, according to age at entrance, are as 


follows: 


Men Women 
Maryland 4.28 to 6.28 4.08 to 7.75 
New Jersey 3.6 to 6.11 3.91 to 7.42 
Pennsylvania 3.33 to 5.30 3.69 to 6.59 


The city systems show much the same kind 


of arrangements. Chicago and Milwaukee 
teachers pay graded flat sums. Chicago re- 
quires monthly payments of $1 for the first 


tour years of teaching, of $1.50 for the second 
four, $2.50 for the third four and thereafter $5 
a month for as long as the teacher continues in 


Milwaukee is $4 


a month for the first ten years of service, $6 a 


service. In the contribution 
month for the next five vears and $8 a month 


thereafter Both cities count ten months to a 


s hool year. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


AGE OF GRADUATION AND THE PH.D. 


Ar what age is the degree of doctor of philos 


ophy normally secured? Is this age increasing 


or decreasing? Does the age of its securance 


vary with the field of study majored in? Is the 
age of graduation prognostic of suecess? Does 


the department of specialization condition the 
This study is an effort 
The Johns Hopkins 


Press has recently published a list of disserta 


probability of success? 


to answer these questions, 


tions with additional information coneerning all 
of the graduates of the Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity granted the Ph.D. degree for the first fifty 
years of the university's existence, 1876-1926, 
inclusive.' The data therein provided are used 
as the basis of this study. 

During the first fifty vears of its existence, the 
Johns Hopkins University awarded the doctor 
hundred eighty-one men and 


ate to thirteen 


women. For this study we shall classify the 


graduates according to the five decades of the 


period. 


1 The Johns Hopkins University Circular. New 
No. 8. Whole No. 373. Baltimore, 


Series, 1926, 


Maryland, August, 1926. 
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Table I shows the limits of each decade. | 
which the 


hereinafter be referred to, and the number oj 4 ry, 


Roman numbers by decades sha 


people graduating during each deeade 


TABLE I 


Decade Years Number of gr 
I 1877-1886 84 
I! ISS7—1896 810 
ITl 1897-1906 327 
1\ 1907-1916 
v 1917-1926 355 
Total 138 
The following example will indi 
method that was used in determining \ 
individual born in 1870 and graduating Is 
may be assumed to be twenty-seven 
Inasmuch as graduation oceurs in J 
may be considered the middle of 
Therefore, the students graduating ‘ 


(born in 1870) will vary in age from tw 


years, six months to twenty-seven y 


months. Given a_ sufficiently large 


will average 27. Such a method 


the 


they 


sufficiently accurate for purpose 
study and the month and date of birth 


given, only the year. The range of th 
the graduates is from 20 to 79. 


Table II shows the findings 


TABLE II 


ee 
~ : 
ie Mo 
%.= 
“ -_ * ye « i 
an ss te = = 
= . 2 <c < 
s , OS oO g = 
s we = >= 5 8 
OQ <“ <M 4. 
I 2 
é s 25.83 vra 15 
II 0—53 27.19 vre 307 
Ill 2 0) 27.88 yra 327 
I\ 21-52 £7.52 vrs 304 
\ 1-79 ©8.95 vrs 52 
Total 
group 20-79 27.53 yrs 1365 


This table shows only 1,365 graduate 


sixteen of the graduates no birth date is g 
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they were automatically eliminated graduates are divided into four quartiles in ae 
leration. With the exception of cordance with their ages, as indicated in 
\. this table exhibits a consistent ten Table IV. 
irked inerease in ages from Decade TABLE IV 
\ One suggested explanation for 
found in Deeade 1V may be made 


il of the older men to enter various 


in 


»’*s Who’’ 


- these men returning later would 
e the average of Decade V. 


age of graduation vary with the 


mber listed in 
‘*'Who’s Who’’ 


ereentage 


‘*Wh 


of study? If so how ean this be 


N 


It may be that some departments 
Quartile one 


Quartile two 


rer students while others attract 


Or some departments may place 
Quartile three 


Quartile four 


ents upon their students and 
to spend more than the aver 

securing their degrees Totals 

be considered. Many 

part of their time to Inasmuch as the exact ages of the graduates 
d therefore secure their doc were not obtainable, it was necessary to divide 
ulvanced age. Perhaps these the quartiles at the end of age groups. There 
e one or just a few de tore, the quartiles are not exact, but approxi 
lll shows the average ave nate. This table tends to prove that the 
if each department. younger graduates have a better chance of 
rARLE III achieving “Who’s Who” than do the older ones. 
These data are simplified in Table V; the first 


‘ P Med and second quartiles being combined, as are the 
umber o Median 


vr 


graduates ag third and fourth. 


TABLE V 


? 


listed 


o's Who 


Percentage 
Wh 


Younger half 
Older half 


Here is indicated a quite definite distinction. 
t takes much longer to turn out A student who is twenty-eight or older at gradu 


does a chemist. But ation has only four fifths as good a chance of 


her seven departments there is a attaining “Who's Who” as his younger rival. 


1.42 vears. To study the same data from another angle, 


t us see what relationship obtains between date 


of graduation prognostic of su ‘ 

criterion of sueecess here used is of graduation and admission to “Who's Who.” 
in “Who’s Who in America.” We can secure this information by using 
uimittedly not a perfect measure original decade groups. This is done in 


t is the best one available. The VI. 
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had died. One of these was in Deeade I and five Who 9 


in Deeade Il. Exelusion of their records would 


The chances of a graduate’s be 


a within the first five or ten vears are pr 
raise 8 ightly the percent iges f r the first two . . ° 
negligible. 


dee ide groups 
0 Giese nine Sein hed chtaine’d mention ie Apparently the department in which o1 
har 
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